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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Spring Tokens. 
The frolicsome winds are whistling 
Through forest and over plain, 
Calling the Robin and Bluebird 
To their summer haunts again. 
The stream is loosed from its fetter, 
Its waters gleefully sing, 
And Nature is dancing gaily 
To melodies sweet of Spring. 


South winds are breathing a perfume, 
The daylight hath more hours ; 
The wak’ning earth and the sunshine 
Prophecy give of flowers. 
The grass grows green by the river, 
The wild-flowers gem the sod, 
Fach valley and hili adorning 
With the footsteps of our God. 


The jocand laugh of the skater 
Ys gone with the winter’s frost; 
The sleigh-bell’s musical jingie 
With the vanished snow is lost; 
But the song of happy children 
Is heard over field and hill, 
And voices that blest in winter 
Are with us to bless us still. 


We welcome these early tokens 

Of tapestry Nature weaves, 
Welcome the little low blossoms 

Peeping up ’mong old brown leaves, 
Welcome the violets modest, 

The buds on the oak tree tall, 
And fresh inspirations gather 

From the love they breathe on alL 

JOHN 8. ADAMS. 





For Dwight’s Journal ef Music. 
The Diarist Abroad. 

Ber i, Fes. 21.—I do not remember whether 
in the Dialogues between Mr. Timothy Testy and 
Mr. Samuel Sensitive, which Beresford gained my 
everlasting gratitude for giving to the public with 
the title of “ Miseries of Human Life!” (not that 
miserable imitation of the bock printed in New 
York a few years ago) the following ‘ misery’ is 
contained or net; but Sensitive could hardly have 
omitted it. 

“Glancing your eye over an article somewhat 
hastily written, and finding a most absurd blun- 
der, which, now that it is in print, you instantly 
recognize as such. Mem., such an one as you can 
by no possibility attribute to that unhappy fellow, 
“the printer!” 

Such a blunder occurs in a short article upon 
Weser and Der Freyschiitz, in the Journal of 
January 22. 

It was in the theatre, not the opera house, that 
that work was first given. The former was 
burned in 1817, the latter in August, 1843. 

My blunder has led me to look into such author- 
ities as are at hand, for some particulars in rela- 
tion to both events, and here follow some extracts 
translated from them. From Pliimicke’s ‘ Theater 
geschichte von Berlin, printed in 1781. 

“With the year 1740, began a new epoch. 
Hardly had the present King, (Frederick II, — 


“extended to the rear wall 28 feet farther.” 





Carlyle’s Frederick,) ascended the throne, before 
the influence was felt, which his deep insight, 
good taste and strength of character must have 
in matters of intellect and art. In his regard for 
art, music had indeed the first place; but the 
art of poetry, so closely allied to it, and especially 
dramatic poetry, was so far from being neglected 
that it took the place next to music. The 
lyric stage, which, since the death of Frederick 
I., had died out utterly, appeared now in greater 
splendor even than formerly. Almost regard- 
less of expense, Italian opera singers, French 
actors and dancers were called hither, and an or- 
chestra formed out of the very excellent German 
musicians already at hand. A magnificent opera 
house was built ; and for infermezzos and comedy, 
a stage was arranged in the so-called Electoral 
Hall, in the old wing of the palace. * * * 
The opera house, for which the King had in part 
drawn up a plan while still Crown Prince, with 
a length of 300 and a breadth of 106 feet, is a 
building, which, for extent and outward effect, 
perhaps deserves praise above most other build- 
ings of the kind. 

With great ceremony on the 5th of Septem- 
ber 1741, the corner stone was laid by the pres- 
ent Margrave of Schwedt, &c., &c.” 

The architect was Baron von Knobelsdorf, who 
had been previously sent off into foreign countries 
to see similar buildings, and thus improve his 
taste and increase his knowledge of architecture. 
The parterre, without the orchestra, had a depth 
of 50 feet. “It is reckoned” says Pliimicke, 
“that the boxes will seat 1350 persons cemforta- 
bly; and that in the parterre 1650 can comforta- 
bly stand. Crowded, the house may hold from 
3500 to 4000 persons. The Stage at the pros- 
cenium has a width of 52 feet. It has an actual 
depth of 80 feet, but in case of necessity can be 
On 
the 7th December, 1742, on the birth day of 
Frederick’s mother, the opera house was opened 
with “ Cleopatra and Cesar”, text by Bottarelli, 
music by Graun. 

A century had passed away. Frederick, 
Frederick William TI, ditto II, had also passed 
away, and Ditto IV. was on the throne. All 
these were zealous supporters of the opera. But 
that opera was no longer in the Italian language 
with Italian castrati singing for enormous salaries 
with their artificial voices. The stage was now 
open to all schools of composition, with texts 
originally in, or translated into, German. On the 
16th or 17th of August 1843, Auber’s “Feen-See”, 
“Lae des Fees,” or “Fairy Lake ”— which 
you will,—was given. On the 18th, a ballet, 
the “ Schweizer Soldat,’ or Swiss Soldier. The 
performance ended at 9 P. M., and an hour after 
the building was in flames. The decorations of 
these two pieces, and the wardrobe of the’ ballet, 
went with the house ; the library and other prop- 
erties were saved — most in fact being in other 
buildings in the Francézische Street. The opera 
was then transferred to the Royal Theatre, where 
a week after Lola Montze, “of Seville”, was 





dancing with applause in “national Spanish 


dances.” 

Upon the destruction of the opera house, the 
King immediately ordered it to be rebuilt upon 
the old plan externally, making however various 
improvements within. 

On the 7th December, 1844, the 102d Anni- 
versary of the old opening, the new edifice was 
opened with “The Camp in Silesia.” A writer 
to the Neue Zeitschrift says the new piece is built 
upon material taken from the times of Frederick 
II. “The text is said to have four authors, 
Frederick William IV. Humboldt, Tieck and Rell- 
stab. If now the problem of a good opera text is 
not solved, then little hope is left for dramatic 
poetry.” The music, I suppose, “ everybody” 
knows was by Meyerbeer. It is not properly 
speaking an opera, but rather a succession of 
scenes, set to music. What Humboldt had to do 
with it, if anything, I do not know; but it is 
generally understood that the King selected the 
scenes. ‘Tieck arranged them dramatically, and 
Rellstab wrote the verses. The opening was a 
great affair. 

The King and Queen and Court came in to 
their box, were received by the sound of trum- 
pets behind the curtain, then “God save the 
King” was played, then four cheers, and then 
the play, — in which Frederick II. is the subject, 
but does not appear upon the stage, — Hamlet 
without Hamlet, &c. So much for the opera 
house, which, for its size, is a better place to hear 
music in than any other in which I have been. 

Why operas were given about 1816-17, inthe 
Theatre instead of the Opera House, I cannot 
make out, unless it be that Prussia had suffered 
so much during the war, that economy was neces- 
sary. But so it was; and I saw to-day in a 
Berlin paper of Aug. Ist, 1816, an advertisement 
of which the following is a translation : 

“ Saturday, August 3d, to celebrate the all-high- 
est Birthday festival of King Frederick William 
the third of Prussia, a speech poetized [!] by Herr 
Dr. Forster, spoken by Herr Devrient. After 
which, for the first time, ‘ Undine,’ a magic opera 
in three acts by Frederick, Baron La Motte 
Fouqué. Music by Hoffman. 

“The new decorations are after the plans and 
drawings of Herr Privy-Upper-Architect-Coun- 
sellor, Schinkel, executed by the Royal assistant 
painters, Kohler and Gerst. The machinery is 
by the Court Carpenter, Herr Glotz.”  Unlucki- 
ly it is not stated whether the lamps were lighted 
by the Royal-privy—lamp-and-candle-lighting- 
counsellor, (K6niglichgeheimenlampenundlichter- 
putzenrath); but it was doubtless so. 

One man is mentioned, simply by his name — 
the Composer Horrman, who died some half a 
dozen years later Judge of the so-called Cham- 
ber Court — as I suppose one of the highest ju- 
dicial bodies in the kingdom : — Hoffmann, whose 
works I read with more delight than those of any 
other German Author; Hoffmann, who is des- 
eribed in “ Hyperion”; whose exquisite fantasy 
piece, the “ Golden Pot,” Carlyle translated in 
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his German Romance; whose tales and sketches 
will live when the men of the long titles — when 
the king himself shall be forgotten; Hoffmann, 
painter, composer, theatrical and musical director, 
novelist and judge! And how he wrote upon 
music ! 

In the midst of poverty and distress he had 
composed the “ Undine.” In the same summer, 
1816, he was appointed to his Judgeship, and saw 
his opera produced on a scale of extraordinary 
splendor. Happy fellow he now! What a trio 
that was—Fovuguer, the author of ‘ Undine,’ 
Cuamisso, author of “ Peter Schlemihl” and 
Hoftmann! 

One cold freezing winter day Fouque was on 
his way from Nennhausen to Berlin, having given 
notice to his two friends that he should be at a 
certain inn in the evening. But the bad, frozen 
roads detained him, and he came too late to meet 
them. 

Some years before, when in the army fighting 
the French, Fouqué’s fancy had been so excited 
by the queer specimens of humanity among his 
brother officers, and by so many of them, that the 
idea occurred to him of forming them into a 
corps —the mad squadron. Some of his jolly 
companions seized the idea in his own spirit, and 
whenever any one did anything peculiarly ridicu- 
lous, he was made a member of the imaginary 
squadron, — now enlarged to the dimensions of 
the Mad Brigade. After the war was over, and 
he made the personal acquaintance of the queer, 
little, hawknosed, hawkeyed specimen of hu- 
manity, who had composed his ‘ Undine,’ he at 
once appointed him First Trumpeter to the Mad 
Brigade —an oflice which tickled the fancy of 
Hoffmann mightily. On this evening, when he 
had at length, atter his long, tedious days journey, 
reached his inn in Berlin, he found instead of his 
friends, not their cards, but a small drawing, to 
wit: On a pianoforte stood a musical score, in- 
scribed ‘ Undine,’ before it was Hoffmann, in his 
everyday costume, with the addition of a huge 
trumpet hanging to his back. Standing the very 
picture of astonishment, as he gazed at Chamisso, 
who, in the form of a gigantic Schlemihl, envel- 
oped in clouds of tobacco smoke, was striding by 
in his seven league boots. 

The royal Theatre occupies, with the place 
before it, a third of the Gens ’d Armes Markt — 
that is an entire square, as they say, in Philadel- 
phia. Across the street, back ot the S. W. cor- 
ner of the theatre in the house then standing at 
the corner of Tauben and Charlotten Streets, in 
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opera, the text drawn from Calderon’s “ El Galan 
Fantasma.” Speaking of this reminds me of the 
burned theatre, so I will tell you in few words that 
I was in immediate danger of being again wholly 
ruined. 

The roof of the house in which, in the second 
story, I live, (corner of Tauban and Charlotten 
Sts.,) was in flames from the terrible heat, which 
the enormous plank roof of the theatre radiated, 
and nothing but the power of those well directed 
engine hose could have put out the fire and saved 
the house with the entire neighborhood. I was 
sitting just then at my writing table, when my 
wife came in from the corner room, a little pale, 
and exclaimed, “ Mein Gott, the theatre is on fire !” 
But neither she nor I lost our heads for an ins- 
tant. 

As the firemen and some friends who joined 
them, knocked on my door, we, with the aid of 
our cook, had already removed our curtains, beds, 
and most of the furniture into a room in the rear 
where the danger was less, and where we let 
them remain, for I could not have them taken 














the second story lived Hoffmann in 1817, with his | 
childless wife. He had but to cross the street to 
hear his music to ‘ Undine.’ On the 27th of July, 
Sunday evening, of that year, it was given for the 
On Tuesday, the 29th, the house was 
all the decorations, dresses and 


23d time. 


burned, with 


music. Happily one score remained, which is 
now in the Royal Library. From this score 
several Americans in Berlin had a copy of the 
overture taken for Liebig in the winter of 1856, 
but he has not yet given it! 

In Hoffmann’s letters, so far as I have seen 
them, this loss is scarcely mentioned. To one of 
his friends, he wrote Dec. 15, 1817. 

“The honorable Chamber-Court gives me all 
sorts, and much of all sorts to do, still I steal 
many an hour for other matters which I like 
better; and in fact have now the mad idea, to 
make my appearance next autumn with a new 





In the front 
chambers afterwards, every pane of glass burst, 
and the paint of the window and door frames 
Nothing but constant pour- 


away until the very last moment. 


ran, from the heat. 
ing on of water saved the woodwork. My neigh- 
bors who had left their rooms in too great a hurry 


hnd many things spoiled and_ stolen. I lost 


nothing.” 

Fouqué says, Count Briihl, at that time Gen- 
eral Student of the royal playhouses, offered at 
once to bring Undine again upon the Stage in 
the opera house, with the proviso however that it 
should remain upon that stage. Hoffmann said 
no, and no doubt with good reason. In fact it 
was enough that the stage of the (old) opera 
house was not sufficiently provided with trap 
doors and machinery for the sudden changes re- 
quired in magic spectacles. But still more deci- 
sive was Hoffmann’s statement that his music was 
not written with a view to so large a room as the 
opera house, and therefore he would prefer to 
wait until a new theatre arose from the ashes of 
the old one. 

During the long time which elapsed before the 
edifice was finished, Hoffman began to feel that 
in planning the scenes of his opera he had not 
sufficiently marked the original master-spirit char- 
acter of Undine, and had also neglected the epic 
element of the story, on the ground, as he ex- 
pressed it, that every auditor must have read the 
tale last week, and had it full in his memory, or 
at least had taken a copy to the play house in his 
pocket. 

He therefore desired a new introduction, which 
Fouqué was the more willing to write since Frau- 
lein Eunicke, the capital portrayer of Undine, 
had expressed the same desire. It was written. 
But Hoffmann was not to compose it. Before he 
could find time to undertake the composition, he 
was attacked by his fatal illness. Capellmaster 
Kieulein, at Hoffman's request, composed it, but 
I believe the work has never been since pro- 
duced. 

At this moment it strikes me that what [loff- 
mann said of the stage of the opera house, is 
another reason for giving so many lyrical works 
in the theatre. 

Hoffmann’s ‘ Undine,’ then a magic opera, was 
the last given in the old theatre. Another work 
of this class was to be the first ‘new’ opera in 





The corner stone of the new building was laid 
| July 4th, 1818. The architect was Schinkel. 
On the 26th May, 1821, the royal family and a 
crowded house celebrated the opening. Madam 
Stich spoke a prologue, written for the oe -asion 
by Goethe. Then everybody joined in, and 
sang: * Heil dir in Siegerskranz,” which is the 
German version of ‘ God save the king,” — (the 
music is the same.) Then followed Gluck’s 
“ Iphigenie in Tauris,” and the close was, ‘ Die 
Rosenfee,—the Fairy of the Roses, — the story 
drawn from an English tale. So it appears that 
Kind led me into an error by stating that ‘ Der 
Freyschiitz’ was the first opera in the house — it 
was the first new opera — for — but let me trans- 
late most of another letter by Weber, to his 
frind Frederick Kind. 


Berun, May 27, 1821. 
My dearly beloved Friend: 

Although only in haste, still at least a few lines, to 
ease your mind as to the fate of our child —- {the 
opera.] I found but little preparation made ; the 
enormous exertions of every kind which the opera 
“ Olimpia,’ by Spontini, has required, and its being 
put off from the 4th to the 14th of the month, has 
necessarily put me off also. Not to notiee 1000 
other confusions. 

Yesterday, the 27th, at length for the Ist time, 
there was a play in the new house. The prologue, 
by Goethe, was noble, ‘Iphigenie was splendidly 
given, and the ballet at the close, the ‘ Fairy of the 
Roses,’ planned by Duke Carl, worked magically 
through its beautiful machinery. The King was 
cheered, and Schinkel was called out. 

Now, by speciat command of his Majesty, old 
pieces are to be given until my opera is ready. This 
can hardly be, until the 8th or 10th of June, as the 
Wolf's Glen requires far too much Spanish apparatus. 
In general, the views and plans of the Machine 
Master Cropius for this scene are noble and rich in 
fantasy, and it will well be unique in its kind. All 
sorts of eperatic performances will in the mean time 
be given in the opera house. The singers are learn- 
ing their parts with great delight, and I may there- 
fore promise myself from the whole, a success. The 
new house is wondrously beautiful. 

Nothing can be scen more splendid than the man- 
ner the Olimpia is produced. It cost over 28.000 
thalers. Spontini was called out after the first 
performance, and garlands thrown to him. The 
second performance went off quite coldly. 

To-morrow ts the third. What means are here set 
in operation, the following circumstance will show 
you. The President of the College ot Censors, has 
published an order, according to which, no newspaper 
appearing in Berlin dares find fault with the music of 
Spontini. They may praise as much as they will, — 
what do you say to that?? !!!!! Must it not pierce 
the heart of every artist to see a man like Spontini 
lowering himself to such things, which must in a 
short time pull him down with them, and embitter 
public opinion against him ¢”” 

At length on the 18th of June, “ Der Frey- 
schiitz” was given—and how Weber felt at its re- 
ception by the public, is shown in his letter 
printed a few weeks since in the Journal of 
Music. 





St. Marrtin’s Harri. — Another performance of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett’s Way Queen was given 
by Mr. Hullah on Tuesday last, to an audience 
which completely filled the large hall, and manifes- 
ted the most intense delight throughout. Each hear- 
ing of this work confirms the opinion expressed after 
its first production at the Leeds Festival. There is 
a freshness and geniality about it which grow upon 
the public. Misses Stabbach and Palmer, Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper and Santley, sustained the principal 
parts, the first-named lady winning an encore in the 
solo, ** With the carol in the tree,” which was _ re- 
peated, as well as the chorus, “ With a laugh as we 
go round,” with which it is associated, Mr. Santley 
being similarly honored in the spirited song, “’Tis 
jolly to hant.” The choruses were generally well 
given, but a greater amount of precision would have 
been attained had “IIl-fated boy, begone!” been 
taken a little slower. The lively overture and effee- 
tive pageant music were well rendered by the orches- 
tra, and the whole work was received with enthusias- 
tic applause. The second part was devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth (Choral) Symphony, in illustration of 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy. The three instrumental move- 
ments were as attentively listened to and heartily ap- 
plauded as the vocal portion, in which the principal 
soloists were the same as in the May Queen, substitu- 
ting Miss Bankes for Miss Stabbach in the soprano 





the new theatre. 


part. 
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Spring. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Dip down upon the northern shore, 
Oh sweet new year, delaying long ; 
Thou dost expectant nature wrong, 

Delaying long ; delay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 


Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping wells of fire. 


Oh thou, new year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 


Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea. 


Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives, 
In yonder greening gleam and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives 


From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 





Ganymede. 
FROM GOETHE. 

How, in morning-brightness, 
Thou round me glowest, 
Spring, O beloved ! 
With thousand-fold sweet love’s-dclight, 
How to my heart shoots 
Thine eternally-glowing 
Holiest warmth, 
Thine infinite Beauty ! 


Could I but around it throw 
These longing arms ! 


Ah! upon thy breast I 

Lie, I languish, 

And feel thy blossoms, thy grass 
Pressing close to my heart. 
Thou cool’st the fiery 

Thirst of my bosom, 

Loveliest morning wind! 

There calls the nightingale 
Loving to me from out the thicket’s shade. 
I come! I follow! 

But whither ? ah! whither ? 


Aloft! aloft it strives ! 

The clouds, as they float, cling 
Backwards ; the clouds all 

Bend themselves to love’s tender longing. 
Me! me! 

To your soft bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced and embracing! 

Upwards to thine own bosom, 
All-bounteous Father ! 





Sketch of the Life of Beethoven. 
BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

At the same benevolent concert in which the 
“ Battle Symhpony ” was first performed, was also 
produced a work which, if less attractive for the 
moment, was far more important to the art and to the 
reputation of the author. This was the Symphony 
in A, which, with its wild romance, passionate yearn- 
ings, its extravagant gaiety, and all its novelties of 
means and purpose, may be regarded as one of the 
first productions of that stage in the development of 
Becthoven’s genius, classed by critics as his third style, 
having ample aflinity with what had preceded it, to 
prove it to be the continuation of a course, and not a 
tangent into a strange direction, yet having sufficient 
peculiarity of its own, to show that this course had 
opened upon scenes hitherto unexplored ; in like man- 
ner the same claim of connection may be traced, link- 
ing all the stations of progress through which his 
genius passed. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Allied Sov- 
ercigns at the Congress of Vienna, in 1814 he was 
engaged to write the cantata, ‘‘ Der rlorreiche Augen- 
blick ’”’ in honour of the event (some time after 
published with a different text, and known in England 
as “The Praise of Harmony’), an inferior work, 
indeed, for its author, but containing many points of 
interest. Besides a large pecuniary payment, he re- 
ceived for this work the citizenship of Vienna; and, 
being thus brought before the assembled royaity of 
Europe as the brightest ornament of the nation, he 
became the subject of such homage as has perhaps 
never been offered to an artist. With ali his republi- 
canism he was deeply touched by the honors now 
heaped upon him, to which, in later years, he never 
alluded without emotion. — His political creed was in 
the supremacy of mind over birth, and he was not a 
little proud to receive this indirect acknowledgement 
of his axiom. 

In 1815, Mr. Neate, the pianist, on behalf of the 
Philharmonic Society of London, obtained from Beet- 
hoven three unpublished overtures, paying him seven- 
ty-five Guineas for the right of performance, until they 
should be printed. These were the Aing Stephen, the 
Ruins of Athens, and the “Op. 115.” And many 
will not marvel, that the Philharmonic Society, with 
an equal jealousy for the composer’s reputation and 
its own, would not produce them in public. The 
censorship of this institution has, perhaps, not always 
been so judiciously exercised. The author's indis- 
crimination as to the relative merits of his own works, 
is shown in the mortification he evinced at the non- 
performance of these overtures ; another instance of 
which, was his soreness at the Prince’s neglect of his 
“ Battle Symphony ;” for he defended these composi- 
tions with as much earnestness, and spoke of their 
being overlooked with as much concern, as though he 
would have been contented to stake his reputation 
uponthem. Not to adduce his dislike, in later years, 
of all his early productions, the offense he took ata 
publisher’s protest against the triviality of the baga- 
telles he wrote in the intervals of the composition of 
his Second Mass, may be named as another example 
of his incapacity for self-judgment. 

Mr. Neate, with a true reverence for the master, 
and a sincere desire to advance his reputation and 
further his interest, undertook to negociate the sale 
and publication, in England, of some of his larger 
chamber works; but, as is little to be wondered, failed 
to make a market for them here ; and Beethoven with 
the injustice into which his suspicious nature contin- 
ually led him, ascribed the failure of the agency as a 
wilful fault to his zealous agent. 

The death of his brother Carl, in November, 1815, 
was an event of the most serious consequence to the 
rest of Becthoven’s life. Carl left a son of about 
eight years old, over whom he, by will, appointed 
Beethoven guardian. Beethoven had, from time to 
time, advanced large sums for his brother’s support ; 
but here was a constant tax that was to surpass all 
that had preceded. The pecuniary responsibility thus 
imposed upon him, was however, matter of little 
consideration compared with the happiness he antici- 
pated from finding, in his foster-son, a being who 
would devotedly love him, and so fill up the blank in 
his heart, of which his disappointed longing made 
him too. conscious; a being upon whom he might 
pour the fullness of his power of affection, and believe 
It to be reciprocated. The vexatious circumstances, 
however in which this important legacy involved him 
and, still more, the unfitness of his own character, 
matured and distorted as this had been by a life of 
isolation, for the duties of a parent rendered the new 
relationship in which he was placed a source of cease- 
less harass and anxiety. 

The first evil of his guardianship, which was in fact 
the origin of all its sad consequences to him, was a 
contention with his brother’s widow, who, as a mother, 





claimed a right over her child. This was referred toa 
legal tribunal, and the suit was not decided in confir- 
mation of the father’s will until January, 1820. In 
the meantime, Beethoven forbade all intercourse 
between the mother and son; and thus taught his 
nephew, impelled by natural feeling towards her, to 
deceive him. With imprudent fondness, he gave this 
boy unbounded indulgence, by which, however, 
instead of stimulating the affection he desired, he but 
made opportunities for imposition upon his kindness. 
He resented rather than punished the failings of his 
foster-son, with petulance, more like a spoiled child 
than a guardian; and his entire course of manage- 
ment was one series of mistaken good intentions. 

The lawsuit ended, the youth was placed at the 
university, where he was publicly disgraced for his 
misconduct. Harrassed by his uncle’s reproaches, he 
made an attempt upon his own !ife, for which act, ac- 
cording to the Austrian law, he was imprisoned as a 
criminal. The powerful friends of Beethoven ena- 
bled him to obtain his nephew’s release, and to procure 
for him a commission in the army. The uncle’s 
anxieties for this unhappy young man ceased only 
with his own life, and the bitter anguish he endured at 
the disappointment of the doting hopes he had cen- 
tured in him, was the greatest grief he ever had to 
suffer. His last act in discharge of the duties he had 
assumed towards him, was to make this nephew his 
sole heir; though, in his last moments, as throughout 
their entire connection, the neglect he experienced 
was wanton, as the kindness be lavished was profuse. 

This melancholy train of events yields abundant 
illustrations of his generous, integritous, loving, 
suspicious and exacting character, the faults of which 
were exaggerations of virtues, or such natural results 
of his peculiar position as are to be traced directly to 
the external honor he receivd and the internal priva- 
tions he suffered. Beethoven’s process against his 
sister-in-law gave occasion for a display of his repub- 
licanism, more remarkable perhaps, than any which 
have been cited. In Austria, the causes of the nobil- 
ity, and those of the commonalty, are judged in 
distinctly separate courts ; throughout Germany the 
prefix “van,” which is its Dutch synonym had the 
same signification, the suitof Ludwig van Beethoven 
was heard in the upper court. When the trial was 
concluded in his favor, his opponent protested 
against the legality of the proceedings, on the ground 
that “ van” being no epithet of nobility, the case be- 
longed to another tribunal, and the judges accordingly 
annulled their decision. Beethoven was even more 
annoyed at what he considered an indignity upon 
himself and his calling, than at the vexatious necessity 
under which he was thus placed of recommencing his 
proeess from the beginning. Starting to his feet, in 
vehement anger, the moment the matter was explain- 
ed to him in the court, he exclaimed “ My nobility is 
here and here,” and energetically struck his forehead 
and his heart. It needs scarcely be stated that the 
legal authorities did not admit the plea. 

To add to the vexation of the last dozen years of 
his life, the pension settled upon Beethoven was re- 
duced, first by an alteration in the funds, then by the 
death of Prince Kinsky, and still further by the ruin 
of Prince Lobkowitz, so that for long he received 
only a portion suseribed by his illustrious pupil and 
munificent friend, the Archduke Rudolf, and that 
diminished in value by the change in currency. The 
increase of his household and other expenses on his 
nephew’s account, the cost of his lawsuit, and the 
reduction of his income, made him extremely anxious 
about money matters—anxious to the extent, far 
beyond what the occasion justified, of dreading the 
approsch of beggary. So we find him in his letters, 
speaking of “ writing for his bread,” and representing 
himself as fallen into the greatest extremity ; whereas, 
the price he received for his works was now at least 
fourfold what it had been at the beginning of the 
century. He had as many commissions as he could 
execute, and, what is most of all satisfactory, there is 
no evidence of his ever knowing anything more of 
want than the fear of its coming. 

He received successive invitations from our Phil- 
harmonic Socicty, upon the most liberal and 
advantageous terms, to visit this country, and direct 
the performance of some of his works. These 
proposals were especially attractive to him, as irres- 
pective of the emolument, he was always desirous to 
see England, the country whose constitution, laws, 
and institutions, made the nearest approximation to 
his ideal of government. The latest of these invita- 
tions was in December, 1824, but this, like all that 
had preceded it, was entertained with pleasure only to 
be rejected with regret. His deafness was, of course, 
a constant obstacle to his travelling, and his lawsuit, 
his occasional illuess, and his successive troubles with 
his nephew, raised up from time to time, difficulties of 
the moment which were insuperable. 

Despite the cares by which he was surrounded, 
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imaginary and real, he now concentrated himself upon 
his art with greater mtensity than at any previous 
time ; he produced his longest and most elaborate 
compositions, he worked at these with unremitted 
ardour, and he suffered no consideration of popular 
success or extrinsic effect to interfere with the great 
internal purpose each was to embody. In 1817, he 
wrote the Symphony in F, that type of freshness, 
independonce, determination, gaiety and humor ; and 
while the annoyances of his contention with his 
brother’s widow were at their height, he produced the 
great Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, one of the most pro- 
foundly thoughtful and deeply considered of all his 
works. Mr. Cipriani Potter, who was at this time in 
Vienna, relates that the now manifest originality of 
Beethoven's style led him to be regarded by many 
who have recanted the monstrous opinion, as a mad- 
man, who knew not what he was writing; and the 
peculiarity of his personal habits seemed to corrobor- 
ate the idea. Even the Symphony in F, which, to 
present appreciation overfiows with melodious 
freshness, was, on its first performance, pronounced 
by some musicians, who enjoy the world’s respect, to 
be a mass of incongruity. 

His early repugnance to teaching greatly increased 
as his creative powers became acknowledged, and he 
had more and more opportunity to exercise them. 
He never had in fact but two permanent pupils, 
Ries and the Archduke Rudolf, which latter would 
never admit himself to have completed his studies ; 
but, indifferent to Beethoven’s uncourteous manners, 
indifferent even to the master’s disinclination, took 
every occasion to make his lessons a pretext for hav- 
ing the great artist beside him, and for heaping 
favours in recompense for them. 

The archduke was, in 1819, appointed archbishop 
of Olmutz, and Beethoven purposed to make a worthy 
acknowledgment of all the eri “ae he owed him 
by composing a Mass, to be performed at his inaugn- 
ration. He entered accordingly, upon the task with 
his artistic feelings stimulated to the highest by the 
keen sense of honor, which prompted him to exceed 
all his former efforts, and prove himself, in the pro- 
duction of his gieatest work, equal to what he deemed 
the greatest occasion for the display of his powers. 
He was in unusual robust health when he began the 
Mass in D, and he proceeded vigorously with his 
labor until he had sketched to the end of the Credo ; 
but now he became fastidious, and repeatedly laying 
aside the work, to return to it after careful reflection, 
he protracted its progress to such an extent, that the 
oceasion for which it was designed was come and 
gone before the composition neared its completion. 
The incentive to immediate application thus removed, 
he now continued the work for its own sake, and_ be- 
coming ever more severe in his self-criticism upon it, 
its conclusion seemed to grow ever more distant, and, 
as if by lingering over it he learned to love the labor, 
he grew reluctant to dismiss it from his hands, and so 
arrive at a time when he would no longer be engaged 
upon it. In the summer of 1822, after the germina- 
tion of three years, this ceaseless subject of his 
thoughts attained its maturity, and he regarded it 
always afterwards with such a fondness as could only 
spring from the peculiar circumstances of its produc- 
tion. This most extraordinary composition owes to 
those very circumstances which endeared it to its 
author, the qualities that render it inaccessible to 
general comprehension—its profound esthetical pur- 
pose, and its excessive technical elaboration. — It is 
perhaps the grandest piece of musical expression the 
art possesses, and it abounds in passages of such lofiy 
beauty as is nothing short of sublime—the renderings 
of the “ passus” and the “ judicare” for example, and 
the tenor and alto recitatives in the Agnus; but its 
difficuity makes it almost impossible of execution, and 
its length makes it wholly unavailable for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. Its performance then can only, under 
the most propitious conditions, take place in the 
concert-room ; and thas, in respect of fitness for its 
object, it is a colossal failure ; but its gigantic merits 
are equal to its proportions, and it will ever be regard- 
ed with reverence, even where it cannot be accepted 
with faith. 

Tn the intervals of the composition of the Mass in 
D, he wrote the three remarkable pianoforte Sonatas, 
namely, in, E, with its infinitely beautiful melody, 
varied for the last movement, Op. 109 ; in A flat, with 
its passionately declamatory Adagio, Op. 110; and 
in C minor, remarkable for the ragged grandeur of 
its first movement, and the heavenly calm of its close ; 
Op. 111; besides the bagatelles already named, some 
other trifling pieces, and even some dances for a public 
garden. 

In the winter after the completion of the Mass, 
Beethoven addressed a letter to each of the Sovereigns 
of Europe, offering a copy of this work for the price of 
fifty ducats ; the Emperor of Russia and the Kings of 

France, Prussia, and Saxony, only, accepted his pro- 





posal, and Prince Radziwil and the Frankfort 
Cecilian society suscribed for copies on the same 
terms. 

The greater part of the year 1823, was occupied in 
the composition of the Choral Symphony, the work 
which for grandeur, pathos, fantastic vivacity, and the 
ultimate development of an idea, and, in all these, for 
intensity and power, better represents the fally-matur- 
ed genius of the master, in its greatness and its 
individuality, than any other. This symphony has 
heen more the subject of commentary than all the 
productions of Beethoven: and we owe little thanks 
to his intimates, that, of a work of such paramount 
importance as this, they failed to elicit from himself 
a definite account of its purport, which would have 
prevented much critical disputation, and certainly en- 
hanced the interest of the composition. In the ab- 
sence of authority, we may assume, first, that, feeling 
his admitted pre-eminence as a composer of instru- 
mental music, Beethoven resolved to give the world 
a work of this class, which, in greatness of propor- 
tion, of design and of signification, should surpass 
everything that had gone before it, and so justify to 
himself the estimation in which he held his own 
power; and second, that, having embodied in the 
first three movements the changeful phases of a 
mighty grief, he chose to contrast these by the ex- 
pression of joy in every varying aspect, selected 
Schiller’s Ode as a vehicle for the conduct of his 
plan, and introduced voices as an additional resource 
to those of the instramental orchestra, that he might 
insure such vitality in the effect of this portion of the 
symphony as would command the magnetic sym- 
pathy of its hearers, and so especially illustrate the 
living principle that distinguishes sublimity from the 
rendering of earthly passion however great its beanty. 

(To be continued.) 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Beri, Marcu 8.—Lrorotp pr MEYER, & 
Mrs. Oxrorp, of London, a young man, RicHarp 
Scamipt, pupil of KuLnvax, pianists — LupwiG 
Strauss, (not of the Strauss family,) Jean Hanrr, 
pupil of Laur, violinists, occur to me as having giv- 
en concerts within the last few weeks. The Fern1 
girls, whom “ Trovator ” so delights in, are playing 
at Kroll’s three or four times a week. I have been in 
but one of all these—that by Schmidt, who ex- 
hibited a good deal of execution in a Trio (op. 70,) 
by Beethoven, and pieces by Chopin and Liszt. 
That was last Thursday evening. Friday evening 
was RapecKe’s fifth concert. 1. Overture to a trag- 
edy by Woldemar Bargicl. I hardly understand 
why all the young men let their thoughts musical or 
literary, take the tragic form so much — are they re- 
ally so unhappy? Do all have to struggle with fate 
and bear a burden of wo? Iwas glad to see that 
this overture, whieh I liked much, did not seem really 
to have sprung from the depths of a broken heart. 
It is a very pleasing and interesting work. 2. Air, 
“Ttis enough,” from Elijah, sung by MitreRwevrR- 
zER, from the Dresden Opera—strong, powerful 
voice, dramatic delivery, good singer. 3. Skaler’s 
violin concerto, (in form of ayvocal scena), played by 
Strauss, and well played too—not a very favorite 
piece with me. As an “ extra,’ a Mr. BinFretp, of 
London, played some variations on the harp — good 
player — not a third David— not equal to the Berlin 
harper, Grimm. 

Part II. of the concert was a part of Schumann’s 
Faust music. This was composed at different peri- 
ods of Schumann’s life, and consists of an overture 
and the following scenes and dramatis persone. 





’ 


Part I. 


1. Scene in the Garden. Gretchen, Faust, Meph- 
istopheles and Martha. 

2. Gretchen before the picture of Mater Dolorosa. 

3. Scene in the Cathedral, Gretchen, Evil Spirit 
and Chorus. 

Part II. 
From the second part of Faust. 

4. Ariel, Sunrise, Ariel, Faust, and chorus with 

solo voices. 


5. The four Gray Women. Faust struck with 





blindness. The four Gray Women, Care, Necessity, 
Want, Guilt, Faust. 

6. Death of Faust. Faust, Mephistopheles, Cho- 

rus of Lemures, and Chorus. 
Past Iil 

7. Faust glorified. Pater ecstatieus, Pater pro- 
fundus, Pater seraphicus, Doctor Marianus, Mater 
Gloriosa, Una Penitentium, Magna Peccatrix, Mulier 
Samaritana, Maria Egyptica, Chorus of Anchorites, 
Chorus of beatified boys, Chorus of disciples and an- 
gels, and Chorus of penitent women. 

It was this third hart which was given by Radecke. 
I must confess that I have not yet reached that point 
at which long passages, half recitative, half air, with 
dramatic orchestral acoompaniment afford me any 
very high degree of pleasure. Still there is no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that no common mental powers 
could have given such a musical gloss to the text — 
which remains the principal thing as in Glack’s 
works, as was here presented. Passing from the so- 
los to the choruses, I must say that I have heard no 
new music for a long time, which struck me as 
grander and more effective than much of this. It is 
the best of Schumann’s music which I have heard, 
and certainly the greatest. His music is not generally 
of that character with which I most heartily sympa- 
thize ; but this is no reason for denying the goodness 
of it, any more than not having sympathy with a 
writer is sufficient reason for denying the talent shown 
in his book. 

Saturday evening we had the last concert of the 
season by the Dom Chor. Of course I dreamed at it 
but will inflict no account of my dreaming upon you. 

A few more lines about Ropert RaDECKE will 
not be amiss. He was born at Dittmaunnsdorf, in Si- 
lesia, Oct. 31, 1830. His father was organist and 
cantor in that place, and so the boy was born to mu- 
sic —at all events he was carly put to it, and in his 
childhood played both pianoforte and violin in public 
From his 15th to his 18th year, he was in the Gym- 
nasium at Breslau, but kept up his musical studies 
—organ, violin, pianoforte and composition. Thence 
he went to Leipzig to the Conservatorium, and after 
two years of study (Oct. 1848 to Oct. 1850) he trav- 
eled for a time, and then came back to Leipzig where 
he was engaged as assistant music director in the 
Sing-akademie and theatre there. How he came to 
Berlin, and what he has done here, I have before de- 
tailed. At my request he gave me the following list 
of his works. 

1. Songs and duets in “ heften ” or “ books.” 

Op. 2,9, 11, 12, 13,14, 15, 16, 17, 21. 

2. Pianoforte pieces, L’Inquietude, Op. 3; L’Ama- 
zone, op. 4; Two Fantasy Pieces, op. 5; Allegro Ap- 
passionato for four hands, op. 7; La Fontaine, Op. 8 ; 
Six characteristics, op, 10; Nocturne, op. 19. 

3. Four pieces for pianoforte and violin, op. 1; 
Three pieces with violoncello, op. 7. 

4. Christmas song tor female chorus, solo and pi- 
anoforte, op. 20. 

The above are published. 
uscript : 

1. Several overtures performed in Leipzig and 
Berlin. 2. 2 symphonies, also performed in Leipzig 
and Berlin. 3. 2 Trios. 4. Psalm for chorus and 
orchestra. 5. 2 Psalms for female chorus, in sir 
parts. 6. 1 Psalm for men’s choras and orchestra. 
7. 2 quartets. 8. Sundry songs. 

Being thus at this moment in the biographical de- 
partment of literature, perhaps I may as well now, 
as ’at any time, give some notes on another of the 
men here whose names are known in America. 

Tnreopore Ku iak, Court pianist to the King of 
Prussia, was born Sept. 12, 1818, at Krotocge (7), a 
village in the duchy of Posen (Russian Poland). 

His talents for music attracted the notice of Prince 
Radziwill, who gave him the means of study. His 
masters on the pianoforte were Agthe in Posen, Taa- 
bert in Berlin, Czerny in Vienna, Dehn his principal 


Besides he has in man- 
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Il. PROSPEROUS VOYAGE. 








Sempre pianissimo. 











Allegro vivace. 





Il. GLUCKLICHE FAHRT. 
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master in theory. At the age of 11 years he played 
before the king at Potsdam. At the age of nineteen 
he entered the University at Berlin to finish his clas- 
sical studies, remaining matriculated until 1842—five 
years. (One of the facts, which 1 wish our musical 
people to notice in most of my sketches of this sort, 
is that the musician here does not give up the idea of 
a good education — that the classical or scientific stu- 
dent does not give up his music.) Leaving the Uni- 
versity he he received a present from the king which 
enabled him to travel for a time. In Vienna he gave 
a series of concerts which gained him great applause. 
1843 again in Berlin to accept the appointment of 
pianoforte teacher in the Royal family; 1846 ap- 
pointed court pianist. Of late years Kullak has 
ceased to play in public, devoting himself entirely 
to teaching. Whether it is*advisable for every pupil 
to study with him is a question ; that he can teach, 
and in many cases is disposed to do so with all zeal, 
as well as or better than any other pianoforte instruc- 
tor in Berlin, perhaps in Germany, I suppose there 
is no doubt; but this I say only in respect to execu- 
tion. He has certainly produced some of the best 
players among the younger class, Papendick and 
Wehle, for instance. 

Kullak was one of the supporters of the “ Ton 
kiinstler Verein ’’? (Musician’s Association) here; a 
society the like of which I am anxious to see in Bos- 
ton. In 1850 he joined with Stern and Marx in 
founding the Conservatorium of Music here, from 
which, however, he separated, ir 1854 (or 1855) to 
establish another with Dehn, Haupt and others, which 
is in very successful operation. 

He has written a good deal of music, published 
many “transcriptions,” &c. His “ School for Octave 
playing ” and another work of instruction, not yet 
complete — “ Materials for pianoforte playing” — 
are held to be in the very first rank of works of the 
kind. 

Speaking of musical works — here is one by the 
great organist, Haupt. Grand senata forthe organ ? 
No. Grand Fantasia? No. Fugue? No. Toc- 
cato? No. Psalm? No. Nothing of the kind— 
a thin little book, containing 35 pieces, mostly selec- 
tions, for the pupils in a girl’s school! This seemed 
to me like Prof. Pierce making a child’s arithmetic. 
It appears that in one of the higher girls’ schools the 
music amounted to just nothing, and Haupt was per- 
suaded to undertake that branch of instruction, and 
now after a long time he he has made this little selee- 
tion of pieces for his pupils. Nearly all of them are 
in our school song books. What gives the little book 
its value is the manner im which the pieces are har- 
monized — perfect models they are. Nine sengs and 
a short psalm are by Haupt himself, —the psalm 
“ Out of the depths ” is very fine. 

Lave is giving concerts in the Russian provinces ; 
Joacutm has been playing at Hamburg ; Buetow 
at Leipzig, and is going upon a concert tour of seve- 
ral weeks to touch Vienna in one direction, Paris in 
the other. Dreysnock (of Prague) has played 
also at Leipzig ; his octaves and thirds are said to be 
traly astonishing — but soul is wanting. Biilow was 
liked best, Dreyschock wondered at the most. 

A. W. T. 


Havana, Marcn 23.— You are probably some- 
what surpised, my dear Sir, at my long silence, but I 
do assure you, that until very lately, there has been 
nothing to write about, except the stir that the Presi- 
dent’s message made. At the opera, it has been the 
same thing, over and over again; since I wrote to 
you of Sappho, the only novelty has been Martha. 
This opera was quite successful ; it was very well 
put on the stage and quite well sung; the hurdy 
gurdy arrangement, &c. pleased very much and also 
the spinning wheel accompaniment. Mme. GassiER 
and Miss Paituirrs, Nanr and Spriario filled the 
principal parts. On the benefit of Miss Phillips, 








most of Semiramide was sung, and very well sung, 
too, as you might be sure anything would be, which 
Miss P. should undertake. I was very much an- 
noyed, that, through the mistake of a friend, I lost 
the pleasure of hearing her sing. As for the rest, it 
has been mostly Traviata and Lucia, occasionally va- 
ried by Trovatore, Puritan’, and Luisa Miller. The 
latter, by the way, dragged terribly. 

And now, let me tell you of the benefits of the ri- 
val Prima Donnas, GazzaniGa and Gasser. The 
star of the first named is decidedly on the wane, that 
of the latter in the ascendant. It is said, that in 
presents of jewelry and cash, and receipts of house, 
Gazzaniga cleared only $5,000 or $6,000, while Gas- 
sier made some $28,000. One very pretty remem- 
brance that the Gazzaniga received, was an album, 
from an artist in Havana, and on each leaf was a 
portrait of herself in costume, as she appeared in her 
various parts. 

In imitation of this, Gassier, at her benefit, had a 
little book of six leaves, and on each leaf was a $500 
bill. In gold, it is said she received $2,500 ; and in 
addition jewelry and a slave(!), and I know not 
what all. The same absurd scenes which took place 
last year between the parties of Gazzaniga and Frez- 
zolini have been reénacted this year, between Gassier 
and Gazzaniga. Those belonging to one party 
would not allow that anything was well sung or 
acted by the opposition. The rivalry has been car- 
ried to a very absurd extent, and really not because 
of any particular merit in the artists, but simply for 
the excitement of opposition. Do not understand 
me as desiring to detract from either of the ladies in 
question, who are both good artists. I merely say 
that the Havaneros do make all this fuss, not for 
their artistic ability — for let Grisi, or Wagner, or 
Alboni, or any first rate artist come here as sole prima 
donna of a troupe and they would only go to hear 
them — but for the excitement of opposition, of ri- 
valry. 

Miss Phillips left on the 10th, in the Isabel, for 
Charleston. It seems to me that there is very little 
true love of musie here in Havana; there are never 
any concerts, and as for the pianoforte playing — 
that is, as a general thing, very poor. I have heard 
since I have been here, a good deal of piano playing 
but very little that was good, and that little has been 
by foreigners. There is, however, a good thing on 
foot. Thirty music-loving gentlemen have formed a 
society to bring out the instrumental works of the 
great masters, Tummel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c. ; for one year they admit no addi- 
tional members, because they desire to put the thing 
on a firm foundation, which will not be shaken by 
the patronage or non-patronage of fashion ; for one 
year they keep the reins in their own hands, and only 
invite friends and music-lovers to attend their con- 
eerts ; at the end of this time, when it is fully under- 
stood what the character of the concerts is, and when 
the concerts have ceased to be a novelty, other mem- 
bers will be allowed to join. I was speaking a day 
or two since with Mme. Batnont, late of Maretzek’s 
troupe, and she tells me, it is her intention in course 
of a few weeks to visit Boston, and that she will 
probably give one or more concerts there ; I hope she 
will do so, and I trust the Bostonians will not miss 
the opportunity of hearing this very pleasing artist. 
She sang a year ago, during the carnival, in Naples, 
with much success. Her voice, which is very pleas- 
ant, is a high soprano. 

There are now in Havana a great many Americans; 
at almost every corner you may meet a group of 
them, most probably discussing the President’s Mes- 
sage and the chances of annexation. A few weeks 
since, we had the pleasure — a sad pleasure it is trne 
— of a flying visit from the Rev. ToeoporE PARKER 


and his lady; it was sad to see him to broken down 
and weak ; he was, however, much better than when 


he left home. He remained but five or six days 





here, and then went on to St. Thomas. We have at 
present in Cuba, one of our most celebrated Ameri- 
can poetesses, who has been delighting every one by 
her originality, her charming conversation und her 
brilliant wit and satire. All the best foreign society 
here, one meets at the house of one of our hospitable 
countrymen, who is the oldest American merchant in 
Havana. Once in a week one may have the pleasure 
of meeting at his house, a circle of his countrymen 
and of receiving an elegant and kind welcome from 
his beautiful and hospitable lady. But I must bring 
this long and rambling letter to an énd, which I will 
endeavor to do properly, by informing you that Ma- 
RETZEK is now giving three nights of ‘‘ Opera Ital- 
jana” at Guanabacoa, a small place near Havana, to 
get money enough to pay his debts, — so the story 
runs —for until he does pay what he owes, he will 
not be allowed to leave the Island. T—*. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New Yorx, Apri 5— Wagner’s romantic opera 
“ Tannhéuser ”’ was produced last evening at a Ger- 
man theatre in the Bowery. It was exclusively a 
German affair. The performers and audience were 
German, and no notice of the production of the 
work was given in other than the German papers. 
The solo singers were poor, but the choruses by vari- 
ous German singing societies were finely done and 
honored with repeated encores. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cart Beremann, played splendidly. 
The opera will be given six times, and I shall have 
something more to say about it. 

The members of the Philharmonic Society propose 
giving a grand “ Welcome Concert” at Niblo’s, next 
Saturday evening. The occasion will undoubtedly 
be one of peculiar interest. 

Mrs. Escort had a complimentary concert last 
night, but it was poorly managed. A concert or any 
other public entertainment, to succeed in this country, 
must pay some attentions to the press, and thus bring 
the affair before the public notice — and, in the pres- 
ent instance, this was not dene. 

There is trouble in the famous choir of the famous 
Jesuit Church of St. Francis Xavier, in 16th Street. 
The organist, WiLt1aM Beree, to whom I have be- 
fore had occasion to allude, has resigned with most 
of the members of the choir. It appears that the 
brilliant style of music produced there, (which inclu- 
ded manuscript masses from Mercadante and other 
modern Italian composers never elsewhere produced, ) 
attracted crowds of strangers to the church. 

The “chief priest” did not like this, thinking it 
interfered with the devotions of the regular atten- 
dants. He told the scrangers one Sunday from the 
Altar, that they were not invited and were not wanted, 
but the obtuse wretches refused to take the hint, and 
came the next week in as great swarms as ever. So 
the worthy father decided to change the style of the 
music, reducing it to plain chant, which, however ad- 
mirable for devotional purposes, is not calculated to 
attract mere musical amateurs. I understand, that it 
is this proposed change that brought about the disa- 
greement and subsequent resignation of the chvir, 
most of the members of which will find no difficulty 
in obtaining other situations. And unless a compro- 
mise be effected and the indignant musicians return, 
the glorious days of the Sixteenth Street Church 
music are numbered with the past. 

We are to have opera very soon, though no official 
announcement has yet been made. GazzaniGa, they 
say, has accepted an offer of $2,500 a month from 
Ullman, after Strakosch had offered her $2,300. 
Ullmann has leased the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, and is busy arranging with tribes of artists. 
He has engaged Gorrscuatk for six months from 
September. He has engaged Susrn1, the splendid 
basso. He has engaged a French prima donna, 
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Mile. Sarnr Urnarn, who is little, slender, young 
and pretty. I heard her last year in Paris, where 
she sung with Marie, in Jigolette, Lucia, &e. She 
was there considered a novice —a promising young 
singer, but nothing more. She will please here but 
will not create a great sensation. She is more like 
Cora de Wilhorst than any other singer I now recall. 
Maretzek is expected here. His new prima donna 
Avatmo has arrived, TROVATOR. 
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Mosic i Tas Numner. —Chorus: ‘ Becalmed at Sea, and 
Prosperous Voyage” (Meeres-stille und Gitickliche Fahrt), by 





BEETHOVEN, continued. 
— 


Concerts. 
Cart Zerrann’s Benerit. — Last Saturday 
evening brought our feasts of great orchestral | 
A repetition of | 








music for this season to an end. 

the Ninth Symphony, and a good miscellaneous | 
selection for a second part, were certainly about | 
as fine attraction as could be offered to those who | 
love what is best in music; and a goodly com- 
pany of such were there, the audience number- 
ing over twelve hundred; by no means so large 


as that of the preceding concert, nor so large as 
it should have been in justice either to the admi- 
rable labors of Mr. Zerrahn, or to the intrinsic 
beauty and grandeur of the music. Yet it was a 
fine assembly for an extra concert, and for a 
repetition of a work, to the full recognition ot 
whose greatness the majority of concert-goers can 
Small news- 





only grow as it becomes familiar. 
paper criticism, of the kind that carps at things 
just in proportion as they are great and above its 
own level, had done its part to discourage and | 
Nevertheless it was a | 


turn away the doubting. 
grand occasion; there was more real deep delight 

and more enthusiam, than could be found beneath 

the surface in the loudest demonstrations where | 
the music is of the order that appeals chiefly to | 
the hand-clapping element: — for, be it under- | 
stood, in any audience, where really good things 
are heard, those who enjoy and feel the most, are 
just those who feel least in the mood of noisy de- 
said to be 
more eloquent words, and certainly it 
may be far more so than hands and feet. Would 
you have clapping of hands, after the more ap- 


monstrations ; silence is sometimes 


than 


preciative mass of an audience have listened with 
still delight to something that goes deep down 
into the soul? Set your pitch down to the level 
of those, of whom there will be at least a sprink- 
ling in every audience, who only go to be amused 
and have a lively time ot it, play or sing some- 
thing which just hits the hand-clapping and | 
noise-loving stratum of the crowd, and they shall 

surely respond in kind, after their own manner, | 
that would 





with a vehemence of self-assertion 
make it seem for an instant as if they were all, 
they the real presences, and all the rest but 
shadows. Nay, a portion of the credit of their 
noise is too apt, by a natural illusion of the con- 
cert-giver or performer, to be set down to the 
quiet ones, who took no part nor interest in it ; 
a little well distributed noise can easily pass itself 
off as the expression of a whole house. 

The Symphony was much more nearly perfect | 
in performance than before, —at all events the 
instrumental portions. The orchestra did admi- 


| marvel at the exhaustless springs of inward 





rably; all was clear and smooth, no outline 


blurred ; no meaningless noise or lack of light and 
shade; no tripping anywhere or stammering; 
even those important and difficult portions of the 
melody, so frequently given to bassoon, oboe, 
horns, &c., were not confused or lost upon the 
ear. The orchestra played con amore ; they had 
tried and thoroughly learned to feel the wondrous 
interest and beauty of that music, thanks partly 
to the energetic zeal and patience with which 
Mr. Zerrahn had drilled them to its right render- 
ing. And it was better appreciated than before — 
of course, as all great things are. In spite of a 
few critics and sneerers, we venture to assert that 
very rarely has any composition of that magni- 
tude been listened to by the great majority of so 
large an audience with so intense an interest. 
As a general rule, they who can appreciate 
“Lear” or “ Hamlet” rather than “The Apos- 
tate’, or Raphael and Angelo rather than the 
most melodramatic of French battle painters, or 
the imaginative quality anywhere rather than 
cheap effect, or depth and soulfulness (so to say) 
rather than outside brilliancy or tinsel common- 





place, were, even though they were not techni- 
cally musical, deeply impressed, wholesomely ex- 
cited and inspired that evening by the Choral 
Symphony. Even the first movement, which is 
the least popular in its character, and which ex- 
presses inward struggles, unsatisfied yearnings, 
and so forth, such as deeper natures best know, 
enchained attention by its power and earnestness 
and grandeur, and was even followed by em- 
phatie applause. 

The Scherzo, so seemingly monotonous at first, 
beeause of its uniformity of rhythmic motive, 
grows less and less so as one hears it oftener; you 


life and power, which keep that quick pulse alive 
so long; it is like the exquisite sense of all one’s 
vital currents quick in every vein and nerve. It 
is, perhaps, the most original, the most unique of 
the three movements, and most stimulating, 
therefore, to the curiosity of musicians. But the 
Adagio is the most heavenly and was the most 
widely felt and enjoyed. 

It is easy to jeer at enthusiasm, and at the 
bare suggestion of the possibility that the compo- 
ser could have meant anything by such music. 
He at least meant to express himself; if we know 
the man Beethoven at all, it is from this expres- 
sion, from his Symphonies, Sonatas, &e., only or 
chiefly, that we read the quality and temper of 
his soul. And be assured he wrought in earnest ; 
such men always do and must; and not merely 
to make music for the idle pastime of an hour. 
They who sneer in this way only show a mean 
desire to drag all great and high things down to 
the level of their own life. 

It is easy to hint, too, as some paragraphists | 
have done, that, while the fourth movement must | 
be allowed to have a meaning, necessitated by the | 
words, a hymn to * Joy,” yet it was absurd and | 
crazy in the setting of those words to music to | 
strain after high, sublime, religious effects, instead 
of seeking, or indulging in, the simple, natural ex- 
pression of joyous emotions in music simple, nat- 
ural, careless, buoyant — in a word, pretty. That 
was not the joy that Beethoven or Schiller meant. 
That you had in the Scherzo; but now it is a 
Joy that fills, that satisfies the whole nature, the 
whole soul of man, joy only found in union with 
all souls, and hence with God, in the universal 
brotherhood of man, in the “embrace of the 
millions,” in that truest freedom, that holiest kind 
of ecstasy, which lifts us up to conscious childlike 
communion with “ the Father that dwells above 
the stars.” These are the texts, this the whole 
drift and spirit of the poem; and on this the 
grand musician seized by pure aflinity of heart 








and soul, and summed up the music of his life, 
all its characteristic themes and motives, all that 
he had ever been reiterating, with all the earnest- 
ness of his nature, and in forms ever new and 
wonderful, in these symphonic choral illustrations 
of it. 

The Choral movement of the Symphony is not 
clear to all, partly because it contains so much 
and aims so high, and reaches it, and partly be- 
cause of the great difliculties which the voice 
parts offer to performers. It is because Beethoven 
wrote to express what was in his mind, his heart, 
and not with entire reference to the convenience 
In this he 
cannot be measured by the usual Italian stand- 
ard. The work, of course is exceptional ; allow- 
ance must be made for these things; and if, 


or best personal display of singers. 


judged by its intrinsic and ideal meaning, judged 


from the standpoint of the composer’s thought 
and purpose, if is found to be really true and 
great, even though singers rarely and almost 
never can be found to perfectly embody it, was it 
not a greater thing to do, is it not a greater 
thing for the hearer’s mind to contemplate, than 
any possible amount of that kind of suecess in 
vocal writing which simply caters to the singers, 
and runs into commonplace phrases and cadenzas 
of stereotyped “ passion,” by which said singers 
win a cheap, mere personal success, and publics 
are corrupted into caring more for singers than 
for music, more for what is most available than 
for what is good ? 

We do not undertake to say whether this Sym- 
phony is artistically the most perfect of Beetho- 
ven’s Symphonies. This is a question about 
which intelligent musicians are even now divided, 
though every year brings a large gain of votes 
for it. But no intelligent musician has the fool- 
hardiness to deny that it is a great work; that 
height of critical assurance and all-knowingness 
was reserved for certain Sir Oracles in Boston 
newspapers! All, who have studied the Choral 
movement, (at least all who are up to the true 
enjoyment of any of Beethoven’s great sympho- 
nies,) will testify that they find it on examination 
more and more clear, consistent, logical, direct, 
and to the purpose that the whole work sets out 
with. The singers themselves, when they re- 
hearsed it in the crowded little amphitheatre be- 
low, found the excitement of its progress irresisti- 
ble, were lifted up by it, and sang “ better than 
they knew.” Rare conditions, even such as elude 
human forethought, even luck, as we call it, even 
inspiration, are essential to the successful ren- 
dering of all rare things. The choir this even- 
ing was somewhat thinned out in numbers, so 
that some of the choral passages sounded hard 
and meagre ; but nearly all of it was clearly and 
correctly sung, and much of it was glorious. 
Where was ever a sublimer’ eflect heard, than 
that of the whole body of tenors and _ basses, 
shouting, on a high pitch, in thirds, through many 
measures in that passage at the climax of the 
whole, where the joy tune has yielded to the re- 
ligious Chorale in long notes, at the thought of 
“the Father dwelling above the stars?” What 
surprise can be more exciting and delicious than 
the change from the four-four to the six-eight 
measure, first marked by isolated booms of the 
great drum with the fagotto, soon joined by gay 
instruments with triangles, in an elastic, buoyant 
measure, preluding to the tenor solo and chorus 
on the verse : 

As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly, — 


As the knight to victory, — 
Brothers, speed upon your way! 


And as the onsweep of the whole movement 
gathers force, as the themes become united and 
concentrated in quicker and quicker and more 
crowded and excited movement, how vividly it 
seems as if that simple joy tune, first hummed by 
the double-basses, now possessed and swept along 
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with it the whole world; tribe after tribe, and 
nation after nation, fram the East and from the 
West, from the North and from the South, even 
from the savage regions, catch the song and are 
drawn into the jubilee of universal Brotherhood ! 

The soli passages were considerably improved. 
Mr. Powers gave a much more effective im- 
pulse, than he did before, in the opening bass 
recitative ; and Mrs. HaArwoop, Miss Twicu- 
ELL and Mr. ApAms, sang the most of it as well 
as one could reasonably wish. It was only when 
the strength of lungs and vocal muscles yielded to 
the long strain made upon them, that there was 
any considerable blemish. There was measura- 
ble success in all until it came to that remarkable 
passage, where orchestra and chorus cease, and 
the soli voices are left hanging high in air, yet 
climbing still by slow half-tones to a higher height, 
from which they subside through what may be 
ealled an elaborate quadruple cadenza, an inter- 
twining of four distinct cadenzas of the four parts. 
Yet the apprehensive listener found far more 
pleasure in having this thus only indicated, than 
disappointment in the comparative failure of the 
execution. 

As a whole, the Symphony, we are sure, made 
its mark, and has created such an audience and 
such a demand for itself henceforth, that. it will 
be pretty sure to take its turn in the programmes 
of each coming winter. 

The second part of the concert opened with the 
overture to the “ Huguenots”, which, strange, 
effective, brilliant as it is, seemed noisy, uninspi- 
red, mechanical and soulless after Beethoven. 
Mr. Jutrus ErcuBera’s performance of that su- 
perb first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo in D, was the feature of most interest. He 
played it magnificently, with an artistic dignity 
and breadth and truth, rare even with the fa- 
mous virtuosos. His upper tones are perhaps a 
little thin for the Musie Hall, but his lower tones 
have plenty of body, and. soul too, and all was 
pure, true, finished and expressive. His very 
elaborate cadenza showed much skill and learn- 
ing, and kept the unity of the piece ; it was over- 
long, however; but beautifully did it return into 
the theme, a simple, fascinating theme, such as 
only 4 Beethoven could invent; and he played it 
through with the perfection of simplicity and 
finish. We have had nothing of the kind so good 
before. Mrs. HArwoop sang brilliantly and fer- 
vently an unfamiliar air from Donizetti, gaining 
great applause ; and theairy Allegretto from ‘he 
Eighth Symphony, and hum-drum overture to 
“ Martha”, which lacks not admirers, filled out a 
most successful entertainment. 





Nevuxomm’s “ Davin” was performed on Sunday 
night, by the Hanper anp Haypn Society, to an 
audience respectable in numbers, and we hope a re- 
munerative one, as the Directors seem to have depen- 
ded much upon this revival of “ David”, as a popu- 
lar and paying work. It was very well performed 
both by orchestra and chorus, which was full and 
effective. The music is sparkling and pretty, and the 
hearer’s attention is well held throughout, although 
there are no effects that touch any where near depth 
or sublimity. The instrumentation is_ brilliant — 
and furthermore, operatic, reminding one perpetually 
of the stage of the Italian opera, rather than of the 
severer school of the sacred oratorio. The solos 
were all well sustained by Mrs. J. H. Lone, Miss 
Louisa Apams, (a new candidate for public favor, 
who, for a debutante, made a very favorable impres- 
son), with Messrs. Apams, Powers, Draper, Ham- 
ILToN, and Grorée Wricut Jr. On the whole, 
the performance was a good one, and such as was 
calculated to give a fair impression of the merits of 
the work. 





Senor Lours Casserss lost nothing by the post- 
ponement of his concert till Monday. Mercantile 
Hall was positively full— an audience in which the 
taste, intelligence, fashion and philanthropy of Bos- 
ton society was largely represented. And a more 
responsive andience we never did see. Almost 
every performance of Sejior C. was rapturously 
applauded. He has a great deal of easy, brilliant 
execution, especially in light, running passages. In 
strong chord passages he is rather inclined to a fa- 





tiguing constancy of emphasis, but there is life and 
fervor in all he does, We heard him in De Beriot 
and Osborne’s Duo Concertante from ‘ William 
Tell,” with the clever violinist, Mr. Connen ; in Go- 
ria’s Fantasia on Lucrezia, and in his own Fantasia 
on well-known Scoteh airs, which was quite effec- 
tively put together. The rest we lost. Mrs. Lone 
sang some Italian pieces finely; and Mr. Henry 
Draper, of this city, just returned from Europe, 
appeared in place of Mr. Anams, and in several airs 
and duets showed a baritone voice of remarkable 
richness and good culture. 

The MENDELSSOHN QuintETTE CLUB completed 
their tenth series ot eight concerts week before last, 
with a fine programme and a full house. Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in D, op. 44; Schubert’s Quintet with 
two ’celli, in C, which on a second hearing seemed 
hardly so striking to us in point of ideas as it did the 
first time, and Mozart’s delicious Quintet with Cleri- 
net were the concerted pieces. Mrs. Lone sung 
Beethoven’s grand scena: Ah perfido, very finely ; 
and Wutr Fries, for a violoncello solo, gave that 
by Servais on a dance air of the 16th century. We 
trust the Club will give us another concert. 


The feature of the last Wednesday Afternoon 
Concert was Beethoven’s Second Symphony in D, 
which was rendered with great nicety by Zerrahn’s 
little orchestra. There was no concert this week, but 
there will be one next Wednesday, and as these are 
our last orchestral opportunities now left, all the 
Symphony lovers ought to go. 





CampripGe.—A pleasant concert was given here 
on Tuesday evening, under the direction of the con- 
ductor of music at the Rev. Dr. Newell’s Church, as- 
sisted by his friends, (and who is not glad to assist 
him who is always ready with a helping hand to his 
friends ?), Mrs. Wrxtwortn, Mrs. Harwoop, 
Miss JENNY TwITCHeELtL, and Messrs. C. R. ApAMs, 
Tuomas Bex, and some members of the choir of 
the church. Mr. B. J. Lane being the pianist. Few 
people can call in the cheerful assistance of such 
friends, and it is unnecessary to say that it was a 
most delightful concert, attended by a large audi- 
ence, and doubtless yielded a considerable sum 
towards the local object for which it was undertaken. 
We venture to return, in behalf of the audience, their 
cordial thanks to all those who gave so pleasant an 
entertainment. 

oe 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Mr. TRENKLE’s many friends will be glad to hear that recent 
letters from him report much more favorably of the state of his 
health. ... ADELAIDE Puutuipps is in town....Mr. C. R. ADAMS, 
our sweet tenor, who has contributed so much and so modestly 
to the vocal part of our concerts this winter, is to have the 
deserved compliment of a Concert, at the hands of his fellow 
artists, on the evening of Saturday, the 23d. The Handel and 
Haydn Society, Zerrahn’s Orchestra, Mrs. Wentworth, Mrs. 
Lona, Mrs. Harwoop, Miss Purureps, if then in the city, and 
other singers. and the four pianists (Messrs. Drese., PARKER, 
LEoNHARD and LaNé,) whose combined performance gave such 
pleasure in the Trenkle Concert, have volunteered their services. 

Miss Lizzie D. CHAPMAN, @ promising young vocalist, in 
earnest it is said, with her art, is about to visit Europe for its 
larger opportunities of musical instruction. To aid her in this 
laudable purpose, a concert will be given next Saturday 
evening, in which Miss ADELAIDE Puitiipps, the Mendelsohn 
Quintette Club, and others, will take part. 

(G>Fast Day drives us to press a day earlier than usual, so 
that we have had to drop many things that we had in hand. 





Rustic Abrord. 


Germany. 

Hanover. — We find in the correspondence of 
the London Musical World an interesting account of 
the re-appearance, after long silence, of the famous 
Scuraeper Devrient in the concert room. The 
occasion was a concert for the benefit of the Pension 
Fund, on the 28th Feb. 

The principal artists were the popular and unfor- 
gotten Schroder-Devrient, and Herr Alexander 
Dreyschock, as soloists; while the most important 
musical novelty was Joseph Joachim’s symphonic ar- 
rangement of Franz Schubert’s grand C major duet 
for four hands. Departing from the original pro- 
gramme, Mad. Schréder-Devrient chose only simple 
songs, but among them some of the most costly gems 
of our magnificent German store. They were: “Ihr 
Bild,” Franz Schubert’s “Doppelgiinger” and “Post,” 





The writer says : 





from Frauenliebe und Leben; Robert Schumann’s 
“Ich grolle nicht,” and “ Friihlings-Nacht,” and 
lastly, a pleasing naive Scotch song, with a flute, vi- 
olin, and violoncello accompaniment, by C. M. von 
Weber. We can, at present, from our own experi- 
ence, appreciate the partly conflicting accounts of 
this genial lady’s re-appearance after a protracted ab- 
sence. Her singing possesses all the triumphant 
power of that potent nature, which entranced our 
fathers half a generation since. The fair artist has 
preserved, in a most remarkable degree, the unim- 
paired and living truthfulness of all those faculties 
of soul which struggle for expression, and, if she has 
restricted herself for the future to simple songs, the 
manner in which she accomplishes her task will long 
secure for her the grateful appreciation of the public 
of the present day. The enthusiastic reception she 
experienced, from an extraordinarily numerous audi- 
ence, most unmistakeably confirmed our own convic- 
tions. She was obliged to repeat Schumann’s deeply 
moving: “Ich grolle nicht,” and when, at the con- 
clusion, she added, in compliance to repeated calls 
for her, Schubert’s ‘ Erlkénig,” it seemed as if the 
applause would never end. We had an opportunity, 
not long ago, of admiring Alexander Dreyschock’s 
masterly pianoforte playing at the Gewandhaus. 
The pieces he performed on the present occasion 
were, as far as the display of immense technical skill 
was concerned, quite as perfect, but, on account of 
their inferior value as compositions, not worthy of be- 
ing included in the repertory of our grand concerts. 
The arrangement of Schubert’s pianoforte duet, as a 
grand symphony, was fully justified by the strikingly 
instrumental character of the work in its original 
form ; indeed, this was so much the case, that we al- 
ways fancied we could distinguish in it a full orches- 
tra, only slightly veiled and easily discoverable, and 
this made us doubt whether the duet, according to 
the composer’s original plan, was not merely the pi- 
anoforte form of a perfect symphony. Joachim’s 
arrangment is a lucky hit. This talented musician 
has enriched our repertory with a second symphony 
by Schubert, and we regard the gain as a permanent 
one. Compared with the well-known grand C major 
symphony, its plan is more modest, and less grandi- 
ose, but its inexhaustible flow of melody, and its 
richness in surprising modulatory tones, and beauti- 
ful thematic combinations, prevent us trom losing 
sight, a single moment, of Schubert’s most beautiful 
style. From the first bar to the last note, Joachim’s 
instrumentation is most masterly, and adapted to:the 
character of the work; in the choice and employ- 
ment of the various instruments, too, even Schubert’s 
peculiarities have been frequently adopted by the ar- 
ranger. The first impression of the public, after the 
most important movements, namely the first, third, 
and last, was, although expressed with some degree 
of reserve, on the whole favorable; the second, the 
slow movement, struck us as being, relatively, the 
weakest. The second instrumental work of the eve- 
ning was Moscheles’ brilliant and finely scored over- 
ture to Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. 


Herr Josern Joacui™ has announced his inten- 
tion of giving a series of quartet concerts, principally 
with the view of introducing the least known of Beet- 
hoven’s so-called posthumous quartets. 


Paris. 


CARNIVAL OperRA.—There was a chance that the 
Parisian—that passionate lover of “spectacles ” and 
“first nights ”’—might have had his favorite excite- 
ment four times repeated during the last days of this 
past Carnival, had managers kept their promises with 
respect to the operas by MM. Meyerbeer and Gounod. 
But the former master (like Millamant) seems to en- 
joy last postponements, and rehearsals “ after the 
last” ones ; while the appearance of “ Faust” has 
been retarded by an inevitable, though important, 
change in the cast. Meanwhile ‘‘La Fée Carabosse”’ 
at the Téatre Lyrique, and “ Hereulanum ” at the 
Grand Opéra, have kept their time, and made their 
appearance duly before the three representations of 
Le Bauf Gras (performed by Bastien, Turi, and 
Lombard) closed the season of feasting and festival. 

“La Féé Carabosse” is that dressing-up of the 
well-known fairy tale, by MM. Lockroy and Cogniard 
with music by M. Massé, which has been long talked 
about, to the extent of making a past coiner of mar- 
vels for L’Indépendence Belge absolutely call up from 
No Where a hunchbacked prima donna with an incom- 
parable voice, to suit whose deformity the opera was 
to be expressly written, forgetting in his chase after 
hideous excitement that the fairy tale ends by the 
dreadful old woman not only fastening her wrinkles 
and grey hair, but even her hump, on her victims, 
and finishing the legend in a “blaze of beauty” ! 
The story, though grotesque, is cruel; and, as a fairy 
tale without a moral, has small chance of holding 
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the stage so long as “ Beauty and the Beast” and 
“Cinderella” have done. The authors have ar- 
ranged it with some drollery, however ; some malice, 
and some sentimentality. The fairy’s victims are a 
stupid peasant and a pompous major domo, victimized, 
as the legend demands, when on the verge of matri- 
mony, and by chance with the same peasant maiden, 
who naturally becomes spiteful and vindictive. The 
fairy desires to divest herself of her deformities, “ all 
for love” of a sweet young prince, who is dyiag to 
find a certain beautiful voice of which the enchanted 
hump and wrinkles had not deprived its owner. 

As canvas then, for a grotesque, the beok of “ La 
Fée is not bad; nor is M. Massé, as our readers 
know, a composer without merit. Though less me- 
lodious than he should be, he is less tormented than 
some of his contemporaries, able to keep the seene 
alive, not very considerate of his singers, but, within 
the strained compass demanded, not writing badly 
for the voice. Some of his choruses have a spirit 
and breadth which are agreeable and are legitimately 
choral. His instrumentation is clever with a pro- 
clivity to noise. As a whole, “ La Fée Carabosse ” 
is not equal to “ La Reine Topaze,” nor does it con- 
tain one number that will send the world home sing- 
ing to its supper. 

The performance is very careful. Madame Ugalde, 
the heroine, was never a favorite singer of ours, 
even when she was queen of the Opéra Comique. 
Her voice is now smaller than it was then, and to 
conceal flaw and faltering she has recourse to exag- 
gerations of tone and pronunciation, which are not 
amiss in the mouth of the transformed Fairy, but do 
not sound sweetly in the second spring of her beauty. 


We are assured, by the Parisian journals, that on 
Sunday last, a bran-new “ Ave Maria,” by Signor 
Rossini, dedicated to the Empress, was performed 
in the Imperial Chapel at the Tuilleries.—Athen’m. 


Rossini’s Saturday soirées, instead of losing in pres- 
tige, appear to grow more in favor, and attract all the 
great artists, distinguished Uitératew's, and amateurs 
of the Parisian world of fashion. The performances 
improvised nightly are the most récherché in the capi- 
tal. On Saturday, for instance, Madame Taglioni, 
the Taglioni, volunteered to dance the famous 7 yroli- 
enne in Guillaume Tell, of which she was the original 
interpreter. Need it be said how the guests were en- 
tertained. The eclebrated danseuse, it is said, exhibi- 
ted all the grace, dignity, and ease of her most palmy 
days, On the same evening an opéra de salon, by M. 
Wekerlin, was performed. It is entitled Le Marriage 
en Poste. ‘The characters were filled by Mdlle. Mira 
and MM. Bussine and Bieval. On Sunday last, at 
the fifteenth séance of the Society of Concerts, the 
following programme was given: Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in B flat; Chorus from Cherubini’s Blanche 
de Provence; air from the Anacreon of Grétry, sung 
by M. Bonnehée ; selection from the Ruins of Ath- 
ens; and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Signor Varesi, the celebrated baritone, for whom 
Verdi wrote the part of Rigoletto, sang lately ata 
concert in the music-room in the Rue Turgot.—Zond. 
Mus. World. 


London. 


(From the Athewum, March 5.) 


Tt was wonderful to witness with how much pa- 
tience and relish the large audience assembled at the 
Crystal Palace. this day week received and enjoyed 
the music of Mendelssohn to “ CEdipus ’’—written 
in obedience to a Court command ; performed, origi- 
nally, at a Court theatre, and, it might have been 
supposed, hardly producible anywhere else. The 
trial was enhanced by the quantity of recitation of 
text translated from the Greek,—which was necessary 
to bring and to bind the male choruses together. 
The style of the reader was not to our taste ; but the 
public, both by its attention and applause, showed it- 
self less hard to please. A “charm of powerful 
trouble,” lies in the grand old Greek tragedy : as was 
proved when “ Antigone,” represented on a London 
stage for the sake of Mendelssohn’s music, held audi- 
ences by its state and ancientry, in spite of the musi- 
eal execution, which was wretched. The charm of 
Greek tragedy was proved anew this day week : since 
no affectation could have made so large and miscella- 
neous a company as that assembled endure what 
failed to interest them. So far as music is concerned 
the choruses of “ CEdipus ” are largely fragmentary. 
Considerable musical attention and appreciation are 
required for those who will follow the thought which 
links, in many cases, their disconnected portions. 
There is one superb exception, however, in the double 
chorus (No. 3) in F major. This was Mendelssohn’s 
own favorite chorus among Greek music ; and, with 
that grace and appreciation which distinguished him, 











he fitly and fairly inscribed the autograph of it to 
our great Greck historian, his friend—Mr. Grote. 
How rich and glowing is this ; how antique, without 
a trace of old age! how round in its contours ! how 
exquisite in its proportions! ‘That gorgeous Greek 
chorus (let a fantasy be permitted) carried us away 
to Pxstum and Segeste, as a real inspiration will al- 
ways transport far-ofield those who are not unwilling to 
be enthralled. As a whole, the choruses were care- 
fully gone through, but without the stage they are 
monotonous, and inferior in interest to Mendelssohn’s 
former Greek choruses—those to “ Antigone.” 


The Concert at St. James's Hall on Monday was 
devoted to the music of Haydn and Weber—a pair of 
composers, who do not somehow run harmoniously 
in sequence one to the other. Thus the concert was 
less interesting than the Mozart Concert, which, by 
the way, we observe, is to be repeated. The instru- 
mental music seemed to be the most enjoyed—a 
speaking fact, the size of the audience considered. 
The finest singing in the Haydn act was Miss Palm- 
er’s, in the diffieult and too-long scena “ Arianna.” 
The songs from the “ Seasons” failed for want of 
orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. Enderssohn was 
the soprano. In the Weber act we were truly glad 
to hear the trio for pianoforte (Mr. L. Sloper), flute 
(Mr. Pratten), violoneello (Signor Piatti),—the most 
effective and picturesque composition for the three 
instruments with which we are acquainted. It was 
very well played. 


At the second dress-concert of the Vocal Associa- 
tion the feature which naturally excited the greatest 
interest was the “ Ave Maria” of Mendelssohn, 
from his unfinished opera of “ Lorely,” a short move- 
ment for soprano voice, with a chorus of women. 
We take no part with those who have qnestioned the 
genius of the last of the great German composers, if 
we say that this “ Ave ”’ has left on us small impres- 
sion. Though true in style, and of course perfectly 
writien, it seems to us wanting in that, which all mu- 
sic for the stage should have,—to wit, effect. We 
have ere this recorded that Mendelssohn modestly 
spoke of this opera as a mere experiment, and ere 
this have expressed our judgment, distasteful to all 
those thorough-going enthusiasts who refuse to admit 
inequality or imperfection in the works of their idols, 
that the well-known and more-developed finale to 
“TLorely,” if it had been tried by its writer on the 
stage, might not have retained its present form ; and 
that, as it stands, it is less felicitous than Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio or Cantata music. 


Alterations of the orchestra for the Handel Festi- 
val at Sydenham are now in active progress. The 
space for the performers is to be increased so as to 
accommodate four thousand singers and players. It 
is also to be inclosed above and on every side ina 
manner which, it is expected, will concentrate and 
increase the body of sound collected. The London 
contingent of the chorus is, we are informed, com- 
plete. The works selected will be virtually, we be- 
lieve, the same as those chosen two years ago, with 
the addition, it is possible, of the “ Dettingen Te De- 
um,” and a forcible chorus or two from the less 
hackneyed oratorios of Handel. 

(From the same, March 12.) 

After the length to which our London concert no- 
tices have run of late, the reader may be content, at 
the beginning of Lent, with an enumeration of the 
proceedings of the week, since the only novelty was 
that giveu on Shrove Tuesday, the “ Judith ” of Mr. 
Henry Leslie, to text originally arranged by Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley. Many changes have taken place 
in the music, and a matter or two have been added to 
the text (not, we are requested to state, by the orig- 
inal arranger of the words). The singers announced 
were the same as those at Birmingham, with one ex- 
ception, Madame Rudersdorf to replace Madame 
Castellan. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, was prevent- 
ed from appearing, owing to the pertinacity of his in- 
disposition. The programme of the week comprised, 
further, a Beethoven night on Monday, which, we ob- 
serve, is to be repeated on Monday, the 2Ist; anda 
second Mozart night on Ash Wednesday ; at the St. 
James's Hall; and yesterday evening the repetition of 
“ Selomon”’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

There is to be a deluge of chamber music, appa- 
rently, this season. In addition to what has been al- 
ready announced, we observe that Herr Lehmeyer, a 
resident pianist, is about to give performances. The 
Réunion des Arts will commence its series of spring 
meetings on Wednesday next. Miss Arabella God- 
dard is announcing her Soirées. Then, there are to 
be two glee concert-giving parties, one consisting or 
the well-known company, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Lockey, Messrs. Foster, Winn, and Thomas, headed 
this year. by Miss Banks; the other only known at 
present as the London Glee and Madrigal Union. 
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Music py MatL.—Quantities of Masie are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving «f expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the ab: ve rates. 


Vocal, with ano Accompaniment. 
Departed Days. Ballad. B. S. Hobbs. 
Oh, may we meet again. John Wass. 

Two fine Parlor Songs of elevated sentiment, by two 


English composers, who are both highly esteemed 
among their countrymen. 


The old Mousquetaire. Henry Fase. 


A very effective Song for a baritone voice, such as 
every singer will be glad to add to his repertoire. 


The King and the Peasant. Francis Woolcott. 


One of Charles Mackay’s best known poems, com- 
mencing: ‘*The king can drink the best of wine; so 
can I.” Mr. Woolcott, the composer of the favorite 
song of Bell Brandon, has wedded to it a well marked, 
characteristic melody, which is easily remembered and 
easy to sing. 

Annabel Lee. M.W. Balfe. 

Edgar A. Poe’s touching little romance. Balfe’s 
music approaches to the character of a chant. It is 
highly expressive, and the spirit of it will be readily 
understood and entered inte by any singer of a little 
practice. 


Carrie Lane. Song and Chorus. W. R. Adams. 


Pretty and easy. 
The music of the mill. C. W. Glover. 
There is a peculiar charm in this song of Glover's. 
Although he is by no means the first one who sings of 
pretty miller’s maids and the merry sounds of the busy 
mill, still his strain, simple though it be, has fresh 
charms and taking beauties. 


Instrumental Music. 

Sylphide. Romance. Charles Fradel. 
The gift of melody is so rarely to be met with among 

the modern writers for the piano, that a composer, whe 
like Fradel, possesses it in a remarkable degree, and 
knows how to clothe it in an always fresh, and inter- 
esting form, must beeome a favorite. The ‘‘ Sylphide”’ 

is an expressive, tender air, in 6-8 time, moving rest- 
lessly onward in the midst of a light and airy aceom- 
paniment, principally for the right hand. Notdifficult. 


L’Andalouse. Grand Valse brilliante. 2. Wolff 
A highly effective pieee, a chain, as it were, of the 


most sparkling, taking melodies in waltz time. Of 

medium difficulty. 
L’Eclaire. Nocturne. Joseph Ascher. 
An elaborate transcription of that celebrated Ro- 


manza from the above named opera by Halevy, in 
Ascher's inimitably graceful style. Not difficult. 


Galop from ‘“Vepres Siciliennes.” Brilliant 
amusement. Albert W. Berg. 30 


Teachers will find this a very acceptable piece for 
moderately advanced pupils. Its bold rhythm and 
striking melody cannot fail to take at onee hold of the 
fancy of a young player. It is worked out very cley- 
erly and furnishes ample material for passing instruc- 
tive remarks and development of velocity. 


Books. 
One Hunprep Sones or IRELAND. 
and Music. 

A capital collection, including the best sentimental, 
atriotic, traditional and humorous Songs and Mele- 
ies of ‘‘ the land of sweet Erin,” and one that eannot 

fail to be heartily welcome to the tens of thousands 
who look over the waters to ‘‘ that green isle "mid the 
ocean’ as the home ef their earliest recollections. It 
is, undoubtedly, the most complete compilation of 
Irish Songs, published in connection with Music, ob- 
tainable in this country. Amongst the number will 
be found several of Moore’s best songs. 


Words 
50 


























